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Installed 
System 
Components 


@ Styrofoam Brand Insulation 

@ Fiberglass reinforcing mesh 

O Mechanical Fast ners and washers 

© Polymer modified portland cement base coat 
Q Choice of finish 


In Tennessee Call: 


1-800-624-5714 


DOW CHEMICAL U.S.A. 


6055 Primacy Pkwy. Suite 330 
Memphis, Tenn 38119 


Insul/Crete Agents; 
Styro-Floral Products 
Styro Systems, Inc. 


* Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


The average commercial building in Nashville 
can save thousands of dollars in energy costs 
by installing the most energy-efficient sys: 
tems and appliances. Now your energy 

partner, Nashville Gas, introduces 
Energy Demand Analysis, a new 
computerized service that will show 
you exactly how to build in more 
energy savings right from the start. 
While your new 
building or renova- 
tion is still in the 
į planning stages, 
Nashville Gas will 
E help you make im- 
Sal portant decisions 
P&P that will determine 
energy consumption in the years 
ahead. We will also help in project- 
ing appliance and equipment | ` 
needs, estimating energy costs, 
and choosing the most cost-effi- 
cient fuel. We'll give you the facts— 
o sales pitch—and let you make 
your own décision. Eet 
For more information about 
2 Our no-obligation Energy Demand 
ps. A | Analysis|call 244-7080,ext. 286. 
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Nashville Gas 


T Your Energy Partner 
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WORKER'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
CAN COMPENSATE THE EMPLOYER, TOO: 


The TSA endorsed Group Worker's 
Compensation Plan has averaged dividends of 
32.6% for the first two years! 


If your firm is not enrolled in a dividend paying 
program, it's time to contact AA&C, the Design 
Professionals Group Insurance Service Organization 


Cheryl Ann Boden, Casualty Analyst 
Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500, Irvine, California 92715 
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RELAX IN LUXURY ABOARD ONE OF OUR 1984 HOUSEBOATS: 
CRUISE KENTUCKY LAKE UNDER BEAUTIFUL BLUE SKIES FOR 
THAT VACATION OF A LIFETIME. 
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The secret of a successful architectural 
practice is combining good design with 
good financial management. Unfortu- 
nately, many design firm principals find 
themselves stretched thin trying to do 
both-and not doing their best at either. 

Harper and Shuman, Inc. can 
help—with CFMS, the most compre- 
hensive, fully integrated computer- 
based financial management system for 
architectural firms. CFMS was created 
by, and specifically for, design profes- 
sionals, and is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


*CFMS is a Registered Trademark jointly owned by Harper 
and Shuman, Inc. and the American Institute of Architects 
Service Corporation. 


Harper and Shuman, Inc. has over 10 
years of experience working with more 
than 400 design firms throughout the 
United States and Canada. The CFMS 

package has been designed as an inte- 


Harper and Shuman 


and CFMS* 


grated system that will provide for all 
the financial management needs of 
design firm practice in project cost 
control as well as general accounting. 
CFMS is supported through com- 
prehensive documentation, systems 
design and custom programming. On- 
site consultation, in-house seminars, 
classroom training sessions and phone- 
in consultation are available from 
Harper and Shuman’s staff of skilled 
financial management specialists. 


manager? 


Whether your firm is large or small, 
Harper and Shuman has the right prod- 
uct and service options to meet your 
needs— from MICRO/CFMS software for 
operating on in-house microcomputers 

like the IBM PC or DEC Rainbow, to 
CFMS software for DEC VAX or Prime. 
Or, use our low cost timesharing ser- 
vices as an easy way to get started. 
Harper and Shuman, Inc. can help 
with the financial management- 
the good design is up to you! 


Call us today for more information. 


Harper and Shuman Inc. 
68 Moulton Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
617/492-4410 


625 Third Street 
San Francisco, California 94107 
415/543-5886 


Livers Bronze: DIETZGEN 
Exclusive Tennessee Q 
Representative [NT int 
(Glass structures, rail systems, baise 
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Miscellaneous Fabrication: 


Carbon steel, 
stainless steel, 
aluminum For All 
Your Blueprinting 
Need 
Remember 
DIAZO 


Bervas Diazo Service Co. 


Is Our 636 Division Street 
Middle Name Nashville, TN 37212 


255-6356 ARCHITECT AND 


associated metal REPRODUCTIONS OF ALL TYPES ENGINEERS SUPPLIES 


products American Hamilton ` D ^ ^" TELEDYNE 
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MAXWELL 
ARCHTTECTURAL 
MILLWORK 


Tradition remains alive in the care of the craftsman. 

Maxwell Architectural Millwork offers a wide variety 
of services and skills. 

We offer a full range of styles from period replications 
to custom applications. 

Most of all we offer craftsmen whose personal atten- 
tion to detail and practiced skill in execution 
carries tradition forward. 

Ask for our brochure. 

Maxwell Architectural Millwork 
9373 Macon Road P.O. Box 147 
Cordova, TN 38018 

(901) 754-9276 


SEE THE CAR 
DETROIT IS 
TELLING YOU 


TO BUY. 


This year, Detroit says they're building The question is: why buy a car that 

cars which are durable, reliable anda claims to possess all these qualities, 

good value for the money. when you can buy the one that has 
The same qualities which have them—a 1985 Volvo. 

always attracted people to our Volvo 


showroom. VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 


Leasing Available 


PAT PATTERSON 


2759 Lamar 2085 Covington Pike 
Memphis, IN Memphis, TN 
1-901-743-7130 1-901-373-3000 


VINTAGE WHITE FROM HFR 


Personal Glimpses of Elbridge B. White, AIA 


As Hart-Freeland-Roberts celebrates 
He 75th year, Chairman of the Board 
Elbridge B. White, AIA, upholds the 
ideal of what an architect is, and that 
has not changed since he joined the 
firm in 1938. 

“An architect is, first of all, someone 
with a personal service to provide,” he 
said. “And finding the need of the 
client is the only way an architect can 
provide that service. 

“The most difficult group we en- 
counter on the State Board of Architec- 
tural and Engineering Examiners are 
those who can’t be receptive to what 
people are asking them to design,” 
White added. He was appointed to the 
state board by former Governor Frank 
Clement in 1963 and has held the 
posts of Secretary Treasurer, Vice 
Chairman and Chairman of the 
ning of 1985. 

While he is open to modern design, 
White still believes strongly that “the 
first thing a building has to do is 
function properly. So many don't put 


“the basics of design.” “Like most ar- 
chiteets, I am very sorry when a com- 
munity destroys so many important 
pieces of architecture which cannot be 
replaced.” 


to do a dentists residence" 


a lot of added responsibility om me and 
made me learm quicker" he added. 
During the war, White served a 
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stint in the South Pacific and later as 
Public Works Officer in Pensacola, 
Florida. White rejoined the firm in 
1946 with the rest of the former staff. 
He became Project Architect and 
finally President from 1977 to 1981. 

He describes his best assignment as 
the Operations Building of the Baptist 
Sunday School Board in Nashville, “It 
was built over the railroad and re- 
quired ingenuity to develop” he said. 

White became deeply involved in 
professional work in 1946 when he 
was instrumental in reviving the local 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. He served as President of 
that group in 1960. “You get much 
more out of a professional society than 
you ever put in,” White said. 

His extensive work on the state 
board of examiners leads him to ad- 
vocate the purpose of the board: “The 
whole basis of a state board is to 
protect the public health and welfare" 

Of the 120 to 140 architects and en- 
gineers who take that state board 
examination yearly, under 50% pass, 
sistently include: 1) the graphic 
designer “who can’t understand what 
people are asking him to design;” 

2) the structural failure of the archi- 
tect who does no major structural 
work but needs to understand it for 
public safety; 3) the close graders who 
make 74 and “don’t understand that 
we can't average the grades in Tennes- 
see or well lose our national status;” 


the United States, there will be no dif- 
ference at all?” Ci 


REPROGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


REPRO DRAFTING 
SYSTEMS DRAFTING 
MICROGRAPHICS 


FAA Comtel, Inc. 
PIN GRAPHICS A Business Telephone Systems 
Yee Ye a A e e o A 4 


KNOW WHEN TO USE 


RESTORATION 
REFORMATTING 


dd . . . KI . n 
PARTIAL BATE DMISEIAN Communication Without Complication 
CUT & TAPE Supplier to the health care industries 
PHOTO DRAFTING aid ejr one es 
PIN REGISTERED OVERLAYS RA zt all types of systems for medical day 
XEROGRAPHY care facilities. 
Wd ded dC ACH OA eO Telephone, paging, nurse call, and code blue systems 
GRAUE CP WW. 
Ere mets For national sales, installation, and service 
inc. 
— t" Call 615-292-1551 
“a diversified blueprinter" 
Ut An a. 5 2603 Westwood Drive Nashville, TN 37204 
Nashville, TN 37202 Chattanooga, TN 37402 


Telephone: (615) 255-1261 Telephone: (615) 265-0444 


Design Award for Excellence 
Congratulations, Gassner Nathan & Partners 


Millington Naval Station 
Applied Instructions Building 


Complete Engineering Design by 


ELLERS, OAKLEY, CHESTER & RIKE, INC. 


901-526-7321 
The 600 Jefferson Building, Suite 200, Memphis,TN 38105 
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UNLIMITED SELECTION 


No matter how large the show- 
room, you'll see but a small part 
of the office furnishings now 
available to discriminating buyers. 
And you well may have to contend 
with asalesman dedicated to "sell- 
ing from stock" whenever and 
wherever possible. 

Those are two of the reasons 
why Brommer’s Business Interiors 
maintains no showroom. None can 
contain the selection which Brom- 
mer's wants to make available to 
clients. 

More important, showrooms 
and the personnel who staff them 
cost money which the customer 
ultimately pays. The absence of 
these expenses enables Brommer's 
Business Interiors to highly com- 
petitive pricing as well as the 
broadest possible range of styles 
and designs. 


BROMMER' BUSINESS INTERIORS 


3314 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 38111 
Telephone 901/323-1126 


OUR TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Now that Snowbird has retired for 
the season and nobody cares whether 
the groundhog saw his shadow, the 
economy has again become the 
number one topic of conversation. 
Thus, business development and 
related marketing issues are an ap- 
propriate focus for the Spring publica- 
tion of the TENNESSEE ARCHITECT. 

Jerry Guy, PE, a recognized mar- 
keting authority, introduced Dennis 
A. Cassani, IBD, to our membership 
at the 1984 TSA convention. Those 
present were thoroughly entertained 
and informed about marketing 
processes and trends. Now, all our 
readers have the opportunity to learn 
about establishing marketing plan 
and project forecast; and Bruce 
Goodman joins these experts to offer 
advice on market research. 

What we uncovered through our 
study are exciting opportunities in 
several areas of health care, mixed 
use, multi-family housing, interior 
architecture and office buildings. 
Examples of successful projects are 
illustrated within. 

We also underscore the remarkable 


Pease Exterior 
Rolling Shutters 


A beautiful way to cut energy 
costs and add security 


Pease Exterior Rolling Shutters are an attractive window treat- 
ment as well as an effective insulator that can save up to 50% of 
the energy lost through your windows and patio doors. They 
look great from the inside as well as the outside, on traditional 
as well as contemporary buildings. We'd like to tell you more 
about Pease Exterior Rolling Shutters. For specifications for your 
commercial or residential plans call—901-743-2800. 


TVA Approved * Financing Available * Expert Installation 


c American Heritage 
Shutters, Inc. 


2549 Lamar Avenue * Memphis, TN 38114 901-743-2800 


expertise, specialization and national 
recognition Tennessee architects cele- 
brate in various areas of health care. 
While we intended to offer a wide 
diversity of new design directions, 
health care themes recurred resound- 
ingly. What do you do when Earl 
Swensson, FAIA; Ed Johnson, AIA; 
Ira Chilton, AIA; Ron Miller, AIA; 
and many others are speaking to and 
impacting the entire nation and 
beyond with their innovations? We 
think you publish and applaud. 

As we acknowledge this deserved 
recognition, the TENNESSEE AR- 
CHITECT also salutes the Nashville 
firm of Hart-Freeland Roberts. Those 
of you who love and respect Elbridge B. 
White, AIA; (and that's most every- 
body) will enjoy a brief look at his 
design career and his awesome tenure 
on the Tennessee Board of Architec- 
tural/Engineering Examiners. 

We also highlight AIA’s brand new 
study, a comparison of Maryland's and 
Florida's public A/E selection 
process—traditional vs. bid; and an 
update on liability insurance. (1 
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ing and what the market will bear 
don't be too hungry or you'll be pick- 
ing cigar butts out of the gutter, and 
lastly, don't do the work free! 


Publication/Promotion 

Publication/promotion requires a 
combined strategy for the best results. 
Determine your attitude and posture 
prior to participation in advertising, 
direct mail, research and information 
sources. If needed, hire a consultant to 
assist in this effort. Most of all, be 
active in this area. 

In conclusion, I urge that you either 
form your marketing plan, or that you 
review your in-place plan today. 
Establish or review your goals and 
commitment, work intensely and in 
the highest professional spirit. Your 
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(Dennis A. Cassani, IBD, is a prim- 
and a highly regarded speaker om 
business development.) 
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HOT MARKETS: 


A Tennessee Survey 


Introduction by Jerry Guy, PE 


The most recent information 
available indicates that the recovery 
that began in October 1983 will last 
at least until the fall of 1986. Office 
construction is expected to experience 
another upturn in 1986, lasting 
through most of 1986. Industrial con- 
struction and housing are going 
strong and should continue through 
mid-1986. Retail, healthcare and 
educational markets are expected to 
remain somewhat steady through this 
period. 

Tennessee seems to generally follow 
national construction trends, but in- 
dividual markets will vary on a 
regional basis. The TENNESSEE AR- 
CHITECT interviewed these market- 
ing experts from across the state. 


Jerry Guy 

Director of Marketing 
Barber and McMurry Inc. 
Knoxville 


Unsurpassed Markets in 
Nashville 


On a population basis, Nashville’s 
apartment and office market is not 
surpassed anywhere in the country. 
The multi-housing market is so at- 
tractive that numbers of out-of-state 
developers, architects and contractors 
are migrating to Nashville to enjoy 
the prosperity. 


Mike Zinser 

District Sales Representative 
F.W. Dodge Company 
Nashville 


Master School Work 
Continues 


Contrary to other states, school 
work is still a viable market in Ten- 
nessee, and should continue through 
the present administration. The com- 
mitment to educational excellence 
and safe buildings by Governor Alex- 
ander, the General Assembly, Depart- 
ment of Education and the Fire 
Marshal assures new construction and 
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the upgrading of existing buildings. 

Commerce Business Daily’s notices 
of military projects have increased 
significantly in recent months. State 
and federal military work is expected 
to rise, at least through the current 
Washington administration, and is a 
good bet when we incur another 
recession. 


James F. Kaatz, AIA 
Kaatz and Binkley, Architects 
Knoxville 


Consolidate with Repeat 
Clients 


The “Hot Market" is the “Repeat 
Client.” The national trend for private 
enterprise and government is consoli- 
dation with diversification. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean fewer proj- 
ects, but it does indicate more projects 
being built by fewer clients. As a 
result, the client is more familiar 
with the services architects and 
engineers provide. 

This repeat client used to build 
“chains,” of service stations and 
restaurants only. Today, the repeat 
client develops “prototypes,” instead of 
“chains” to be adapted and/or 
modified in many different locations 
for such uses as health care, correc- 
tional, housing, offices, banking, retail 
and insurance facilities. As a result, 
we find ourselves registered in 27 
states where we try to serve a few 
clients well. 


W. Vance Travis, Jr., AIA 
Cheek and Travis, Architects 
Chattanooga 


Jails Are Hot, Too 


In upper East Tennessee, the retail 
sales market is saturated. There is 
currently a downtrend in population, 
with numbers of people moving out of 
the area; this is perceived as tem- 
porary. The single housing market is 
depressed, but multi-housing, par- 
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ticularly PUDs, remain strong. In 
1984, “liquor by the drink" passed in 
Bristol and Kingsport, generating 
restaurant, bar and motel/hotel 
activity. 

Presently, county and city facilities 
are a hot market, particularly justice 
centers and jails. A large number of 
jails throughout Tennessee have re- 
cently been de-certified, and the state 
has a way to go in modernizing its 
facilities. There are some state and 
federal grant monies available to 
counties meeting necessary criteria. 


Allen N. Dryden, AIA 
Allen Dryden, Architect 
Kingsport 


High Tech/Hard Core 
Building Is In 


I feel that the trend is towards com- 
munications technology corporations, 
both in the design of corporate opera- 
tions and manufacturing facilities, 
particularly in the states of Texas, 
Florida and California. 

Multi-family housing continues to 
be a strong market, primarily because 
of different attitudes about lifestyles. 

Corrections facilities will continue 
to be a priority, both in Tennessee and 
other states, although that is tied to 
issues of government spending. 

While the spectre of capital gains 
tax reforms down the road is scaring 
off some folks, certified historic prop- 
erties are still moving. 

Five years down the road, regardless 
of actions by Congress, we anticipate 
highly sophisticated defense facilities, 
particularly in Florida and California. 

The architect's role is also changing, 
with an increasing need for non- 
building expertise, i.e., feasibility 
studies, post occupancy services, etc. 


L. Kirkpatrick Bobo, AIA 
Hnedak, Bobo Group 
Memphis 
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Mixed-Use and Mixing It Up 


Current hot markets: hotels in 
select areas, particularly those con- 
nected to convention centers or urban 
centers, with shared parking and sup- 
port services. New spec office build- 
ings will continue through 1985. 

Multi-purpose sports centers, tied to 
the new USFL, are growing, especially 
in cities such as Memphis, Phoenix, 
Birmingham and areas of Florida. 

In the future, 5-15 years down the 
road: Housing for Elderly—the new 
housing will be more interesting, with 
more alternatives available. Possibly, 
marginal hotels/motels will be 
converted to elderly housing, with an- 
ticipated new tax incentives. 

We will see more private corpora- 
tions in the prison business, in the 
manner of Hospital Corporation of 
America's presence in the medical 
world. Governments have experienced 
difficulty in managing prison systems; 
future ones will be operated for profit. 


Roland P. Taylor, AIA 
Gassner Nathan & Partners 
Memphis 


Multi-Family Housing is 
Phenomenal 


In Middle Tennessee, residential 
building is the market. New units are 
coming on line at a phenomenal level. 
With federal tax reforms, multi-family 
housing will change—tax incentives 
are diminishing. Through 1985, we 
will see a rush to beat reform. We ex- 
pect the market to be glutted with 
units, and equity syndication won't be 
as attractive, therefore, fewer com- 
plexes built in 1986 and 1987; but the 
demand for housing will continue to 
be high. Once these units are filled, 
rents will again spiral; and we'll see 
the cycle begin again in 3-4 years. 

The economy dictates the product 
built. Large tracts of land being cur- 
rently developed are a combination of 
apartments, condominiums and fewer 


single family units. There is the 
potential for core city housing, but 
some greening of downtown (parks 
and plazas) must occur before we ex- 
perience residential urban infill, and 
the core city must have housing for a 
real revival. 

Nashville is a city of small 
businesses, in the range of $15 million 
to $35 million. Our physical and 
social environment, and local educa- 
tional opportunities create a unique 
business environment which will 
spawn more activity and opportunty. 

With tax reform, more people will 
want to own their own space. We ex- 
pect to see lots of office condominiums 
and smaller office buildings, for in- 
surance agencies, professionals and 
high tech industries, with staffs of 
30-100 people. We expect to see office 
park design approaches, for 
35,000-100,000 square feet ranges. 
Our tight urban framework doesn't 
lend itself to expansion, except 
through rehabilitation; so we see 
building increasing around the 
periphery. 

Nashville has begun to value good 
design, even if it costs 15% more. It 
looks better, functions better and is 
more marketable. The ability of the 
architect to convince the owner that 
design pays determines the quality of 
a city's life and is aesthetically 
beneficial for the entire community. 


Robert G. Lakins 

R.G. Lakins Development 
Corporation 

Nashville 


Smart Buildings Require 
Special Skills 


The hottest market coming on line 
is "smart buildings" commercial of- 
fice space with sophisticated computer 
systems, where tenants lease com- 
puter capability as well as space. Ar- 
chitects must not only possess exper- 
tise in sophisticated commercial office 
design, but more institutional type 


design skills to effect the complex 
interfacing of electrical and 
mechanical systems. 


Bill Wilkerson, AIA 
Derthick, Henley, Wilkerson 
Chattanooga 


*Hot and Cold" in Nashville 
as G&S Sees It 


COLD: New office buildings in 
Nashville 


HOT: Support services to maintain 
new and existing office buildings— 
parking facilities, multi-family hous- 
ing, specialty retail—either downtown, 
or in surrounding areas; eventually 
add schools and other institutional 
buildings to this list. 


HOT: Interior architecture to fill up the 
office spaces currently being built. 


COLD: Rehabilitation, because current 
tax structure is being revised. 


COLD: Health care; anything depen- 
dent upon tax revenues, for the same 
reasons. 


HOT: Government healthcare market, 
with limitations. Many agencies are 
developing computer-aided drafting in- 
house. They are seeking A/E’s with 
compatible computer systems for 
renovations/additions. 


COLD: Government-supported 
housing. 


OUGHT-TO-BE-HOT (but so far is 
merely “warm.”) Industrial and distri- 
bution centers, particularly in the 
Nashville-Smyrna-Murfreesboro area. 


OUGHT-TO-BE-HOT (but so far...) 
Corrections work for the state of 
Tennessee. 


NOTE: We are still looking for hot 


markets we've overlooked. 


Al Thweatt, AIA 
Gresham Smith and Partners 
Nashville 
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MARK ET I-N à 


Conduct and Benefits 
of Market Research 


By Bruce Goodman 


Numerous studíes have índícated 
that over one-third of all business 
assumptions are inaccurate, Through 
appropríate market research, all firms 
can benefit by verifying their market- 
ing assumptíons and íntegratíng the 
results into their strategic planning 
efforts, 

To most marketing purists, 
marketing is a four-step process: 
market research, strategic planning, 
implementation, and evaluation. The 
research process consists of identify- 
ing marketing assumptions; develop- 
ing a questionnaire; verifying assump- 
tions by conducting passive research 
(of publications, reports, etc.) and con- 
ducting active research (from in- 
formed individuals); data analysis; 
and drawing conclusions for planning 

: purposes, 


Market Assumptions—The role of 
market research is to help verify 
market assumptions in order to 
allocate resources and effort in an 
optimal manner, Research must ad- 
dress a firm's assumptions regarding 
perceived trends, volume and nature 
of future work, competition, prospec- 
tive clients, the selection process in 
specific market segments and what 
capabilities are required to enter a 
particular market, For example: A 
firm’s business segment mix may rep- 
resent 80% general acute care 
hospital experience, and the firm is 
expending significant money in pursu- 
ing this type of work based on their 
assumption that this has been a 
strong market in the past and will 
continue in the future, Research 

shows that, generally speaking, the 
general acute care hospital volume of 
work is decreasing, Therefore, if the 
firm continues to operate on its 
unverified assumption, an unstable 
market position could result, 
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Questionnaire Development—The 
list of market assumptions provides 
the core around which the question- 
naire is built. Questions developed at 
this point will later be enhanced by 
the results of passive research done in 
the verification stage. Structure the 
questionnaire to ask open-ended ques- 
tions. These are questions starting 
with who, what, when, where, and 
why that will require more than a yes 
or no answer. This is to give an in- 
formed source opportunity to provide 
opinions or soft information, More 
specific questions yield better results, 
For example: What environmental 
factors (political, social, economic, and 


market. Time taken to develop the 
right kind of questions will generate 
decisionable data. It is a good idea to 
pre-test the questionnaire and make 
appropriate changes, 


Verification—Thís stage of market 
research is two-fold, passive and 
active. Passive Research is done first, 
as the information provided is used to 
further refine the questionnaire. 
Sources of passive information include 
trade journals, magazines, newspapers, 
special reports and papers, directories, 
ete. An example in the health care 
field is Modern Health Care Magazine 
which has an indepth coverage of the 


technological) are affecting the various environmental factors in- 
volume and nature of work in the fluencing that market segment. 
general acute care hospital design Passive research provides the facts 
MARKET RESEARCH 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 


EVALUATION 


IMPLEMENTATION 
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and figures which constitute “hard” 
data. This information is the basis for 
questions such as: How do you feel 
the projected decline in general acute 
care hospital building will affect your 
organization? 


Active Research is the process of 
combining assumptions and “hard” 
data to get soft data by means of 
the questionnaire. It is more cost ef- 
fective to conduct this research by 
phone. In surveying new market 
segments of which you have limited 
knowledge, it is best to start with 
national associations who are normally 
willing to orient you to their market. 
Other active sources of information 
include past clients, trade associations, 
federal regulatory agencies, consultants, 


CPA firms, law firms, etc. An excellent 


example of an informed source in the 
health care field may be a health 
system agency-project reviewer. Be 
sure to ask the contact for names of 
other informed sources who might 
provide additional information. 


Data Analysis When data begins 
to repeat itself from passive or active 
research, STOP It’s the quality of in- 
formation received, not the quantity. 
In general, a very good sample of a 
particular market segment can be 
obtained with 8 to 10 strategically 
placed calls. Integrating these results 
into a firm's planning process can 
help: 


E Identify emerging market 
segments 


MARKETING 
ASSUMPTIONS 


TRENDS 
COMPETITION CLIENTS 


SELECTION CAPABILITY 
PROCESS REQUIREMENTS 


VOLUME/NATURE 


OF WORK 


Identify declining market 
segments 


W Assess service, capability, and 
qualification requirements 


Evaluate resources and efforts 
required 


Conclusions—Be prepared to 
believe your results even if they are 
contrary to your original assumptions. 
The purpose is to provide the deci- 
sionable data necessary to refine your 
planning efforts. If this process is 
followed, it should assist in targeting 
your marketing efforts in a more cost 
effective manner. 

Recognizing that market research is 
the first step in the marketing 
process, any firm can see measurable 
results in performance if it follows the 
above research process. Statistically, 
firms which adopt this process will be 
more successful than ones that do not. 


(Bruce Goodman has received national 
recognition for his expertise in market- 
ing professional services. Currently, he 
is Director of Marketing for LC 
Thomasson Associates, Inc, Consult- 
ing Engineers; and is past President of 
the Mid-South Chapter of the Society 
of Marketing Professional Services 
(SMPS). 
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INTRODUCING THE 
Mild DC-313Z 


| 
BATTU LA 


VI 


with 2 OOM 
REDUCTION and ENLARGEMENT 


. . . because all originals don't come in perfect sizes! 


Don't be limited to preset copy sizes! With the DC-3132Z plain 
paper copier, 766 different steps of magnification are possible! 
And, the DC-313Z offers: 
1 Copiesasbigas 11x17 W Easy to read display 
II Convenient 4 way paper W 7-step density selection 


feeding system BI Letter perfect dry copies 
BI Automatic magnification gy Optional automatic 
selection document feeder 


W 30 copies per minute and sorter 
B Snap in toner cartridge ma 


for easy loading 


The Perfect Copier for Architects and Engineers 
Call Cliff Coss for a Demonstration 


Lesco Copy Systems, Inc. 


919 8th Ave. So. Nashville, TN 37204 (615) 256-3312 


CHANGES IN HEALTHCARE 


DELIVERY: 


AN IMPACT ON TENNESSEE ARCHITECTS 


By Ira A. Chilton, AIA 


Numerous architectural firms in 
Tennessee enjoy a national reputation 
in medical facility design and plan- 
ning. The demand for those services 
in the state alone would generate 
regional recognition, but we have 
enjoyed associations with successful 
clientele that carry us into national 
and even international markets. In- 
deed, the healthcare industry is an 
important factor in the welfare and 
reputation of Tennessee architects. 

When one hears the statement “The 
entire healthcare industry is chang- 
ing,’ you can rest assured the impact 
on firms in Tennessee will be con- 
siderable. Are we in a healthcare 
revolution? Industry leaders are 
saying yes! 

As with any revolution, it is the 
variance between projected change 
and actual change that establishes a 
trend. Trends in the healthcare in- 
dustry will influence successful 
medical facilities architects, making it 
important to compare projections with 
actual changes occurring in the 
healthcare industry. 


The Projections and the Changes— 


First let me highlight four projec- 
tions currently being cited: 


(1) Risk factors for treating and 
diagnosing people on an outpatient 
basis will continue to diminish. Im- 
provements in digital imaging, fiber- 
optics, lasers, magnetics, pharma- 
ceuticals, and biogenetics will continue 
to improve as effective medical tools. 
This will allow more groups to provide 
more specific health services in more 
dispersed settings than the typical 
hospital center. Thus, technological ad- 
vances should increase the interest in 
decentralized health services. 


(2) Rising medical costs have been 
cited as the most important public con- 
cern facing our aging society. Many 
expect the cost of maintaining a 
healthy society will become a major 
political issue over the next few years, 
causing the government to monitor 


and regulate the industry. Government 
regulation is projected to increase in 
an attempt to curb inflation in the 
healthcare industry, as well as to cut 
costs, improve payments and increase 
competition. See Graph #1. 


(3) An increase in the physician 
population is projected through 1990, 
creating more competition and declin- 
ing income for these professionals. 
They are expected to bocome more in- 
terested in salaried positions with hos- 
pitals, clinics, and other medical 
centers. The role of the physician 
should change to reflect more business 
awareness because of increased compe- 
tition. Physician investments should 
increase in the area of partnerships 
providing medical services, while in- 
dividual physician ventures decrease. 


(4) It is anticipated that length of 
patient stay in hospitals and hospital 
admissions for impatient services will 
decrease, while the healthcare compo- 
nent of the G. N.P. will actually in- 
crease. An interesting projection like 
this raises many eyebrows, but let us 
consider the changes actually occur- 
ring in the healthcare industry before 
discussing this projection in more 
detail. 


HEALTHCARE 


Here is an overview of some 
changes occurring in the industry 
today: 


(1) Technology has greatly improved 
our ability to maintain our health. 
Though it would be difficult to high- 
light all of the advances, the three 
listed here are quite illustrative of 
this fact. 


Improvements in digital imaging 
have allowed the CT Scanner (a com- 
puter driven flouroscopic imaging 
machine) to shed its confined location 
in the regional hospital. The cost of 
acquiring the CT Scanner has 
decreased, the images have improved, 
and the computer has become more 
user-friendly. The CT Scanner can 
now be found in clinics and centers 
where hospital settings are not 
necessary for patient diagnostics. 

There have been significant ad- 
vancements in anesthetics. New 
anesthetics can act quickly on a 
patient, yet have minimal after- 
effects. This has generated an interest 
in earlier ambulation of surgical pa- 
tients. Thus, physicians are beginning 
to view much surgery as an out- 
patient function. 

Lasers have made significant ad- 


Medical Costs Top Concern/Graph #1 


Percentage Naming as a Top Issue: 


ti 


61% Medical Costs 


40% Pay Equity for Women 


31% Preschool Child Care 


30% Care for the Elderly 


Rising medical costs are cited in a report released in 1984, as the most 
important public issue facing American families in a survey of over 500 
extension economists from across the country. 


SOURCE: National Association of Extension Home Economists as printed in USA TODAY 
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HEALTHCARE 


PHOTO #1 
Photography by John Unmack 


FREEWAY MEDICAL TOWER, a nine- 
story medical office condominium developed 
by Wengroup Development in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, exemplifies one of the many real 
estate formats being created within the 
healthcare industry. As one of the nation's 
largest medical condominiums, many 
diverse independent healthcare providers 
are housed within this facility, including: a 
Magnetic Resonance Imaging Center (the 
first in Arkansas), private physician offices, 
a surgery center, psychiatric clinic, an out- 
patient laboratory, a pharmacy, and a 
dining center. Each of these represents a 
different client for the architect involved in 
designing that particular space. 


PHOTO #2 
Drawing by Willie Stokes 


SAS 


noon nas 


Demonstrating features common to the new 
medical facilities being developed today, 
this 2-story medical office building, 

under construction in Lancaster Pennsyl- 
vania, has several outpatient services slated 
for occupancy on its first floor. Private 
physician offices are being developed on the 
upper floor. Real estate concerns for the 
occupants on each floor differ significantly. 
In this project, the construction segregates 
the occupants to accomplish a marketable 
real estate venture. 


— 


vances into the healthcare industry. 
Lasers can vaporize tissue without 
bleeding. This has revolutionized 
many types of surgery. Additionally, 
the office of the ophthalmologist, in 
many cases has evolved into a clinic, 
utilizing lasers for procedures which 
could not have been done in the office 
15 years ago. But ophthalmologists are 
not the only physicians making in- 
roads with lasers, and we can only 
expect the use of lasers to become 
more widespread. 


(2) The government has revived an 
active interest in the healthcare in- 
dustry. DR. G. is the latest federal 
term to infiltrate the healthcare 
vocabulary. “D.R.G.” is a regulatory 
feature being utilized to improve the 
allocation of medical funds and cut 
costs. DR. G. is the abridgment of 
the term Diagnostic Related Group, 
which is a classification system for 
organizing medical procedures, so that 
costs can be logged, evaluated and 
regulated. 


(3) Demographics indicate that we are 
an aging society. Older people require 
more healthcare services The need for 
these services should increase the 
healthcare component of the G.N.P, 
but the money doesn't appear to be 


Healthcare providers are focusing on 
this fact. Hospitals will face more dif- 
ficulty financing new capital projects 
for inpatient services New corporate 
strategies are being developed to cap- 
ture the new decentralized services, 
and use of these strategies in the 
expansion programs is essential for 
hospitals. 


The Trend— 


So, where is the healthcare industry 
going? The trend is away from cen- 
tralized hospital settings. Separate, 
more specialized treatment and 
diagnostic facilities are becoming 
commonplace, and will continue to 
proliferate in the marketplace. 


Physicians, patients and government 
will continue to encourage home 
healthcare and will attempt to foster 
the use of alternative healthcare 
delivery systems. Inpatient hospitals 
will become the alternative for 
patients with acute illness. 


Architectural Influences— 


What does the trend mean to the 
architect? It suggests a number of in- 
teresting factors, some with clear 
implications, and others suggesting 
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areas of additional research. 

More perspective clients with 
smaller, more specialized projects are 
now in the healthcare delivery busi- 
ness. Each is trying to capitalize on 
the new competitive nature of the 
healthcare industry. Each has specific 
business goals that must be interfaced 
with the functional specifics of his or 
her healthcare facility. New and 
unique architectural programs are 
being developed and will continue to 
evolve, which address the concerns of 
these new clients. 

Hospitals are building large out- 
patient clinics, either as separate 
facilities or as new wing additions. 
This is in direct response to the new 
competitive influences of the market- 
place. Like the smaller specialized 
projects addressed in the previous 
paragraph, new architectural 
programs are being developed. 

New projects, being specifically 
oriented to certain aspects of the in- 
patient and outpatient care, will 
require better understanding of par- 
ticular healthcare services. Formerly, 
a generous amount of knowledge 
about the various departments of a 
hospital was important for the archi- 
tect; but now, surgery, diagnostic x-ray, 
laboratory and other services must be 
able to function independently in out- 
patient settings and even more effi- 
ciently in inpatient settings. The 
architect will need a more informed 
grasp of the particular service being 
accommodated. 

The drive to contain healthcare 
costs, improve efficiency, and increase 
productivity will generate additional 
capital improvement programs in a 
variety of medical settings. An 
interest in long-range planning 
should surface from hospital clients, 
while new independent clients will ex- 
press the need for modulated growth. 
The architect will need to con- 
ceptualize a master plan that 
responds to the desires of this in- 
creasingly competitive marketplace. 

Many new project scenarios are 
being encountered in the healthcare 
industry. Free-standing outpatient 


PHOTO #3 
This Surgery Center in Mobile Alabama, was designed to interface with other buildings 
abutting Springhill Avenue in the historic area of this community. Tight urban sites often 
demand such important design considerations 


centers, such as Emergi-centers, 
Rehab Centers, Surgery Centers and 
Diagnostic Centers, are becoming 
commonplace. But on a larger scale, 
mid-rise medical towers, medical 
campus plans, out-patient hospital 
wings and condominium facilities 
have also surfaced as important 
medical project types. These projects 
have one significant common feature, 
they can each handle the independent 
specialized healthcare facility, similar 
to those that have surfaced as free- 
standing outpatient centers. These 
new building types and newly 
developed real estate arrangements in 
the industry have set the stage for a 
variety of medical projects for the 
architect to address. See photos #1 
and /2. 

Whether considering a free-standing 
facility or a condominium type facility, 
a construction project significantly 
shorter and more concise than the tra- 
ditional hospital project will be en- 
countered. An architect with an 
awareness of the nature of short con- 
struction cycles will be invaluable. In 
many situations, equipment delivery 
can take longer than the facility's con- 
struction. The logistics become very 
critical, as shop drawings must be 
processed promptly and decisions 
made quickly and clearly. Developing 
and employing techniques that 
expedite project management will 
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be necessary. 

CAD will certainly be beneficial for 
producing working documents in a 
manner consistent with moving quickly 
and competitively. CAD also displays 
a measured advantage for clientele 
who have developed a precise program 
and a prototype that can be franchised 
in various locations. However, it is 
very important to recognize that the 
project constraints and clientele in 
this industry are rapidly changing. 
Many of the new project scenarios will 
be smaller and more specialized than 
what we have encountered in the 
past. When placed within the existing 
physical structure of the medical com- 
munity of an area, the project con- 
straints will often prohibit proto- 
typical adaptation. 

Projects will often be placed in a 
dense urban fabric, where land is 
scarce; and design must mitigate site 
constraints to allow functional opera- 
tion of a given project. This can occur 
for a variety of reasons, ranging from 
a condominium in a larger structure 
being targeted for development to a 
very tight parcel of land being pur- 
chased for the project. In such cases, a 
CAD generated prototype would be 
difficult to adapt to the project situa- 
tion. Clients, recognizing this fact, are 
often looking for smaller firms having 
an ability to produce construction 
(continued on page 34) 
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Joint Venture—Contractors and Developers 


Surgery Center 
Construction and 
Development 


208 Third Avenue, North Suite 500 
Nashville, Tennessee 37201 
(615) 256-6401 


THE PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITAL MARKET 


By Ed Jordan Johnson, AIA 


Over the last few years, the number 
of private psychiatric hospitals has in- 
creased significantly. In 1981, we were 
given the opportunity to participate 
with Hospital Corporation of America 
in a significant research project to 
determine the type of facilities needed 
to accommodate the programs and fa- 
cilities HCA would be building around 
the country. The program certainly 
appealed to our firm as architects. 


Historical Foundation 


Before actually beginning the plan- 
ning process, the design team traced 
the history of psychiatric treatment, 
methods and facilities. Psychiatry in 
the United States has undergone 
three very distinctive treatment con- 
cepts: (1) Institutionalization, (2) 
Medication, and (3) Treating the 
whole person in relation to organic 
and environmental influences. 

Initially, programs were primarily 
custodial. Patients were removed from 
home environments and confined 
long-term. Confinement, rather than 
rehabilitation, was the acceptable 
approach. 

During this time, the “curing” 
process followed the primitive belief 
that the illness could be "eut out.” 
Surgical procedures such as frontal 
lobotomies were a common practice on 
the severely depressed and par- 
ticularly violent patients. In many 
state institutions, patient rights were 
virtually nonexistent. 

There was no clear distinction be- 
tween Mental Illness and Mental 
Retardation; the public erroneously 
thought both were synonymous. Like- 
wise, many believed that mental ill- 
ness could be inherited. Consequently, 
great public stigma was attached to 
families of persons seeking treatment 
in the few institutions which did pro- 
vide care. 

The discovery of tranquilizers 
brought quiet on the wards and in- 
troduced the era now known as the 
“Medicinal Period.’ Lobotomies and 


electro-shock therapy diminished or 
were at least subjected to more 
scrutiny. Other treatments such as in- 
sulin therapy and water treatment 
were utilized. Drugs known as “mood 
elevators” brought the severely 
depressed out of their “dark pits” and 
enabled them to function in a more 
responsible manner. Other drugs 
relieved the tensions and fears of 
schizophrenia. 


HEALTHCARE 


Patient as Team Member 


Current psychiatric practice centers 
in what is termed the “Milieu 
Period,’ focusing on the total person in 
relation to environmental influences 
and organic factors. The social stigma 
has diminished. People have come to 
recognize psychiatry as an important 
part of medicine, and that psychia- 
trists working with multi-disciplinary 
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support teams can help. 

This treatment concept teams the 
psychiatrist and nurse with the 
talents of the therapist, social worker, 
dietician and hospital staff. The 
patient is now regarded as a team 
member. Admitting and business 
transactions with the patient are a 
part of the treatment, as well as the 
patient's acceptance of the respon- 
sibilities of caring for his room, eating 
and serving himself. 

This concept impacts business man- 
agement, housekeeping, food service 
and dietary programs, and all other 
staff members who aid in the support 
of the total environment. All members 
of the hospital community are ex- 
pected to interact on an equal basis. 
In this group process, patients develop 
survival and coping skills They learn 
to communicate with others having 
similar problems. Moving in unison, 
the team develops a plan for the 
patient. A cycle of treatment begins 
with admission and continues with 
treatment, discharge and after-care. 


Travel and Research 


With a clearer understanding of the 
history of psychiatry and treatment 
facilities, HCA created a task force of 
architects and programmers to define 
the current state of the art. Basic pro- 
gramming concepts were sought from 
administrators, nurses, program direc- 
tors, doctors and department heads. 
Trips were made to several existing 
facilities. Plans of facilities were 
reviewed and analyzed to develop a 
data base for types and sizes of 
existing facilities and services pro- 
vided. Successful and unsuccessful 
features were analyzed. 


Solutions 


At the start of the research effort, I 
expected to find a “pat” answer to the 
design of psychiatric facilities. This 
was not the case. While regulations 
for general hospitals are very specific, 
regulations for psychiatric hospitals 
are minimal for the most part and 
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deal primarily with performance 
criteria. The designer and the owner 
of individual facilities have a lot of 
freedom; however, they also have a 
strong responsibility to understand 
this building type so that the 
facilities properly serve this patient 
population. 

Program needs vary, but it is readily 
apparent that today's facilities must 
have significant support facilities 
beyond the basic patient room and re- 
quired technical support areas. The 
following concepts developed by the 
task force defined the need for these 
support areas. 


Because confinement in psychiatric 
facilities is usually longer than in 
general hospitals, the facility should 
be a “home away from home,” 
having a residential rather than an 
institutional atmosphere. The facility 
really becomes a small community 
offering a significant variety of pro- 
grams and activities for the patient. 
This obviously dictates certain space 
needs. 


Though confined, patients usually 
are not physically disabled. They 
will be expected to dress for the day’s 
activities and will be encouraged to 
move around as if they were at home. 
This mobility presents special prob- 


lems relating to security. Staff must ` 


be well trained and programs strong 
so that patients are involved in ac- 
tivities and don’t have time to abuse 
the building or themselves. 


The nurses’ station becomes the 
control point of a treatment unit, 
with patient activity and support 
functions organized around it. Yet it 
should not appear to be a security 
checkpoint. Patients want to feel their 
problems are being dealt with in a 
personal way. Visibility of activity 
areas from the nurses’ station en- 
courages patient participation and 
patient-staff interaction. 


Facilities should be designed for 
heavy community involvement, to 
communicate the proper image in the 


community, to help draw the com- 
munity in, and to make the patients 
feel comfortable in coming to the 


facility. 


The exterior appearance of psychiatric 
hospitals should communicate a feel- 
ing of stability, security, warmth, 
openness and interesting aesthetic 
qualities. While some areas will have 
certain security measures, the visual 
emphasis of these elements should be 
minimized. A departure from the 
highly enclosed, forbidding facility of 
the past is a positive objective. 


The ideal location for a psychiatric 
hospital is a suburban site of approx- 
imately eight to ten acres which 
would be accessible to public trans- 
portation. Adequate space is needed 
for visual separation from the com- 
munity, thus improving community 
relations. 


The larger site affords opportunities 
for development of outdoor amenities 
such as swimming pools, activity 
courts, patio dining and nature 
trails, and also allows for future 
growth of the facility. Landscaping 
helps soften the visual image of the 
building itself, creating an image of 
life, and giving the facility a regional 
identity. Surveyors for the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals now specifically note evidence of 
aesthetic attractiveness. 


The physical environment should be 
soft rather than intimidating to the 
patient. Good use of color, materials, 
textures, and patterns can establish 
this environment. In an effort to 
create a lively openness and warm 
atmosphere, the use of skylights and 
green plants should be considered. 
Patients can be encouraged to help 
care for these plants and gain the 
therapeutic benefits of experiencing 
growth and change 


Results 


Over the past four years, our firm 
(continued on page 34) 
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PENINSULA HOSPITAL 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


A PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 


HEALTHCARE 


Peninsula Hospital in Hampton, 
Virginia was one of over 20 psychiatric 
facilities Hospital Corporation of 
America acquired with the purchase 
of Hospital Affiliates International 
and Health Care Corporation in 1981. 
A much-needed replacement facility 
was already in the works. Design of 
the project correlated with develop- 
ment of HCA's Psychiatric Hospital 
Design Guidelines mentioned else- 
where in this issue. Suggestions from 
the design criteria were incorporated, 
including special ceiling treatments, 
skylights, warm carpets and wall 


Architect 
Yearwood -- Johnson, Architects 


Owner 
Hospital Corporation of America 


General Contractor 
Lacona, Inc. 


Mechanical, Electrical, Plumbing 
Engineer 


Smith Seckman Reid, Inc. 


Structural Engineer 
Stanley D. Lindsey and Associates, Ltd. 


coverings, with special emphasis on 
the lobby, dining room and control 
stations for patient care units. 

The 86,600 square foot facility in- 
cludes 125 beds organized into 
separate units for adult and adoles- 
cent chemical dependency and other 
psychiatric disorders. With the belief 
that patients should not isolate them- 
selves, almost all the rooms are semi- 
private with their own bath. 

Each unit has an activity room 
where patients can watch TV, play 
games, have snacks and visit with 
family and friends. Classrooms are 


Interiors 
Morris Aubry Associates 


Landscape/Civil 
Kevin Tucker and Associates 


Photographer 
Rob Hoffman, Phoenix Group 
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provided for adolescent instruction. A 
full-size gymnasium, fully equipped 
exercise room, indoor swimming pool 
and arts and crafts activities support 
the treatment programs at Peninsula. 
The large community room serves as 
a meeting place for such community 
groups as Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous. 

The site is developed with exercise 
trails, tennis courts and several out- 
side courtyards for various patient 
activities. U 
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By Julie C. Pursell 


Health care in the year 2000 will be 
dramatically different from today, 
with health care malls and mini 
marts, patients helping to monitor 
their own care, medication delivered 
by robots and extended care facilities 
enclosed in garden type environments. 

These are some of the futuristic pro- 
jections offered by Earl Swensson 
Associates, architects of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and the departments of 
Pharmacy, Architecture and Industrial 
Design of Auburn University in a 


pioneering research study which has 
received national and international 
attention. 

These predictions are the result of a 
three-year study conducted by Auburn 
research experts for ESa, and pro- 
vided the statistical and research base 
for a revolutionary 4-step plan for 
Health Care Facilities of the Future 
designed by Earl Swensson, AIA, ESa 
chairman. 

The study forecasts that the role of 
the physician in a relatively few years 


will change as acute diseases 
diminish and vaccines for most 
cancers are developed. Death by 
stroke will be virtually eliminated, 
and major medical emphasis will be 
on chronic and stress-related illnesses. 

Responding to these findings, ESa 
design professionals have designed a 
series of total health care environ- 
ments, with emphasis on outpatient 
care and greater freedom of choice in 
type, method and delivery of health 
care. 
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1) Medical and dental offices in the 
ESa plan are grouped pavilion- 
style in mini marts around a 
central administration center 
located in convenient drive-up 
neighborhood settings. A control 
center, operating/counseling room 
and multi-specialized spaces would 
be entered from the central area 
or from outside drive-up entrances. 
The ambience is residential yet 
highly automated, expandable and 
designed around patient comfort 
in an atrium setting. 


2) ESa health care malls feature 
park-like settings, with water 
sculptures, planters and benches, 
surrounded on four sides by 
multi-levels of medical care 
facilities. The lower level would 
contain a birthing center, emer- 
gency care center, ambulatory or- 
thopedic center, minor surgery 
center and radiology center. 
Upper levels would contain 
medical support offices, clinical 
lab, large restaurant/snack bar, 
pharmacy and medical supply 
stores. Extensive planting, 
welcoming and sheltering glass 
roof create a wellness“ environ- 
ment where friends and family 
wait for patients in comfort. 


3) Another ESa plan is a plateau 
concept" for an acute care 
hospital, where individual floors 
are devoted to specific illnesses or 
surgical or medical procedures 
and grouped by specialty, e.g., 
burn center, oncology center and 
coronary intensive care center. 
Radically unique floor plans call 
for service, ancillary support, 


nursing and patient care areas to 
be adjacent for maximum effi- 
ciency and economy of operation. 
Patient rooms radiating along 
curved exterior walls offer 
welcoming outside views. All 
mechanical and technological 
equipment would be delivered by 
conveyor system and housed in 
sloped barrel-vaulted “tunnel” 
access feeding directly to each 
level. Patient and visitor entrance 
would be through the main entry 
while physician and staff would 
use rear entries, each with 
separate elevator/stair cores. 


4) The extended care community 
would be an enclosed, glass-roofed 
temperature-controlled garden 
park environment where patient 
rooms are terraced with railed 
balconies overlooking a lushly 
planted and landscaped garden 
setting below. The park setting is 
centered with a therapeutic 
hydro-therapy pool, surrounded by 
meandering streams and walk- 
ways adjacent to comfortable out- 
door patio dining areas. The at- 
mosphere, recalling a resort-type 
ambience, promotes concepts of 
wellness and "aging and con- 
valescing" happily and gracefully 
and represents a totally different 
architectural and environmental 
design for health care. 


These projections, including home 


health care computer monitors linked 


to physicians' offices, pharmacy 
robotics to dispense medicines, floor 
and wall sensors to detect falls, and 


computer terminals built into nurses' 


watches, are among the medical 


devices outlined in a media exhibit 
presented before the American 
Hospital Association in August, 1984. 

The health care system outlined is a 
viable medical alternative today, a 
logical extension and projection of 
current medical and health care 
diagnostic and treatment develop- 
ments, state-of-the-art research, and 
development of laser-based and robotic 
technology. 

These four new health care environ- 
ments illustrate ESa's Synergenial 
Design—a new direction in architecture 
based on human-inspired design, state- 
of-the-art engineering, and sound 
economics to create spaces which evoke 
positive human response, appeal to 
the senses, are task-oriented and function 
both physically and emotionally. CO 


(Julie C. Pursell is Assistant to the 
Chairman, Earl Swensson Associates. 
She is a highly acclaimed journalist 
and arí critic.) 
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Interior Architecture Renovation 


Interior Architect 


Gresham, Smith and Partners 
Steve Kulinski, Project Director 
Keith Lightsey, Interior Designer 


Client 
Alex Palmer 


General Contractor 
Walter Knestrick 
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Interior Architecture 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The J.C. Bradford office tower is 
located at Fourth and Church Streets, 
in Nashville’s main business district. 
The Capitol's first high rise was 
originally constructed in 1903 for 
Independent Life Insurance Company. 

The interiors project encompasses 
extensive lobby and public spaces 
renovation/restoration, still retaining 
its architectural integrity. 

The lobby will have a black based 
conglomerate marble inset with Negro 
Marguina marble banding, enhancing 
the “formal” order. The walls will be 
softened with a vintage designed 
worsted wool fabric accented with a 


Renovation 


J.C. Bradford Building 


black marble wainscoting. The 
wrought iron gates to the Trading 
Floor will be restored to become a 
major element and reflect in a wall of 
beveled mirror. The Transition Hall is 
complemented with three tables of 
intricate marquetry with Bonsai 
material on each table. The elevator 
lobby is accented with brass elevator 
doors and a lowered brass ceiling. 

In order to retain the original 
elegance intended for this structure, 
the original “‘design lines" offer an 
intricate proportion for placement of 
the new materials. O 
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By Nancy D. Luker 


Professional liability insurance has 
become a business necessity. Current 
estimates are that one-third of all 
architectural and engineering firms 
in private practice will have a claim 
each year. The average cost of these 
claims has risen to $66,250 in 1982, 
up from $15,000 in 1975.! While 30 
years ago professional liability 
coverage was barely in existence, 
today architectural firms can't even 
bid a project without it. 

Before 1956, professional liability 
coverage was thought to be a costly 
frill and was not commonly purchased 
by architectural and engineering 
firms. It was not until several years 
after the endorsement of a profes- 
sional liability program by AIA and 
NSPE that the insurance industry 
responded to architects' and engi- 
neers' heightened awareness of poten- 
tial liability by making this coverage 
more widely available. 

The year 1975 brought the insurance 
industry its first crisis affecting 
premiums and the availability of prop- 
erty and casualty coverages. The effects 
of this crisis were felt particularly in 
catastrophic coverages including 
medical malpractice liability, legal 
professional liability, and architects' 
and engineers' professional liability. 
The crisis was most severe in areas of 
medical and legal professional liability, 
where many insurance companies felt 
price increases to be an insufficient 
remedy and stopped writing this in- 
surance altogether. Architects' and 
engineers' professional liability fared 
better. Although premiums increased 
substantially, insurance companies 
did not stop making the coverage 
available. 

In general, premiums remained 
high until the early 1980s, when the 
insurance industry entered a new 
phase. With interest rates as high as 
20%, insurance companies were gaining 
a sufficient return on their investments 
to offset large underwriting losses. 
This started the industry on an aggres- 
sive pricing strategy designed to obtain 
new business and, thereby, increase 
cash flow. With the appeal of high in- 


Why your firm cant do without... 


Professional Liability Insurance 


vestment earnings, new insurance 
companies entered the marketplace, 
increasing the market's capacity to 
write new business. This is commonly 
referred to as the “soft market,” 

In mid-1983, the insurance industry 
began to recognize that premiums, 
even with high investment earnings, 
were being outstripped by losses to an 
alarming degree. As in 1975, profes- 
sional liability coverages were the 
first to be affected, simultaneously ex- 
periencing an increase in premiums 
and a reduction in capacity. Again, 
some insurance companies withdrew 
from the marketplace. The remaining 
ones reduced available limits, in- 
itiated coverage restrictions, refused 
to insure certain classes of business, 
as well as increased the rates. 

No one knows how long the current 
insurance industry cycle will last. 
However, most experts agree that the 
cycle has not yet peaked and that it is 
likely to get worse through 1985. 
Thus, a key question is: how can your 
firm protect itself as it faces the pros- 
pect of a continuing “hard” profes- 
sional liability market? 

One way is to seek to evaluate the 
insurance company that provides your 
professional liability coverage: 

Be sure your insurance company 
is well established, has a good 
rating in the insurance industry, 
and has no financial difficulties. 

O Ask your insurance broker to 
check with other insurance 
companies to compare coverages 
and prices, but do not base your 
decisions on price alone. 

O Carefully, compare wording 
among policies. 

C Determine how claims are handled 
by the insurance company. Many 
companies do not have in-house 
claim staffs and charge fees for 
independent services performed 
by others. 

C Make sure your insurance com- 
pany offers you prior acts" 
coverage to the inception date of 
your firm or to the date on which 
you first purchased professional 
liability insurance. 


These are just a few of the 
considerations; a broker experienced 
in the professional liability field can 
provide valuable assistance in these 
and a host of related matters. 

Contract review is another factor af- 
fecting your firm's professional lia- 
bility program. If at all possible, use 
standard AIA contracts developed to 
define the duties and responsibilities 
imposed upon each party. Avoid 
ambiguous terminology or language. 
Beware of changes in the contract, 
and always have your attorney review 
contracts, paying particular attention 
to insurance related aspects, before 
they are signed. 

Two other items of concern in con- 
tracts, (other than in AIA) are 
indemnification (or hold-harmless 
agreements) and arbitration clauses. 
Be aware that assumed liability of 
others under indemnification or 
hold-harmless clauses that does not 
attach under common law, if assumed 
without your insurance company's 
prior consent, can void your profes- 
sional liability coverage. Exercise 
caution when using arbitration 
clauses. Although arbitration may 
prove beneficial, it may also result in 
a waiver of normal court procedures 
and imply guilt. These are a few of 
the general guidelines that can be 
useful. Several insurance companies 
have developed their own contract 
manual and are conducting seminars 
on loss control measures. Check with 
your carrier to obtain additional infor- 
mation. Similarly, a number of profes- 
sional associations run seminars on 
loss control and contract evaluation as 
well as maintain extensive facilities 
for sale of how-to-do-it publications. 

Another area affecting the cost of 
your professional liability insurance is 
your firm's claims history. While most 
firms have made good progress in 
reducing claim potential, claim severity 
has increased over the years; and this 
upward trend is expected to continue. 
The five most frequently cited reasons 
for the increase in claim activity are: 
(1) privity of contract is no longer a 
defense; (2) attorneys' contingency-fee 
(continued on page 35) 
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Bringing a tradition of excellence 
from the past to bear on the future is 
the direction Hart-Freeland-Roberts, 
Inc. will take as it begins its 76th 
year this month. 

“We are changing the image of the 
firm,” said Director of Planning and 
Public Relations Al Raby. “But it’s not 
just an image, it is a reality.” 

The firm enjoys the distinction of 
being the oldest architectural firm in 
continual practice in Tennessee, and 
the first architectural-engineering 
merger in Nashville. 

“We have mixed the experience of 
older members of the firm and the 
talent of younger members to effect this 
transition from the old to the new,” 
Raby added. “All the partners in this 
firm add a diversity that is both 
healthy and progressive. They bring a 
coupling of excellence in design with 
excellence in construction.” 


m^" 


Hart-Freeland-Roberts is today 
among the largest firms in Nashville 
and produces a high quality, con- 
sistent product for clients, according 
to President Bill Stockard. 

“Our success is due to the fact that 
we see jobs through, even after comple- 
tion; and we establish long-term rela- 
tions with clients" he said. Some of 
these relationships have continued for 
65 years, such as the Baptist Sunday 
School Board. 

The firm, which began in a cubby- 
hole office in 1910, will soon open its 
fourth office in East Tennessee. 
Offices in Nashville, Brentwood, and 
Jackson have a total staff of 75; and 
more personnel will be added in 1985, 
Stockard said. 

The unique firm was founded when 
Martin S. Roberts and F. E. Freeland, 
consulting engineers, merged with 
Russell E. Hart's established archi- 
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HFR CELEBRATES 75 YEARS 


tectural firm. The new company was 
quickly commissioned to recreate the 
historic Parthenon in Nashville, 
which has become the city's most 
famous landmark. This bold move 
caused other firms to follow suit and 
merge services of design and 
construction. 

Recreating the Parthenon was 
classical architect Russell Hart's 
dream come true. City officials sent 
Hart to Athens, Greece, to study the 
original structure for accurate repro- 
duction. The Nashville structure 
draws thousands of tourists yearly 
and is hailed as a challenge to the 
original Parthenon in its beauty and 
composition. 

Major projects undertaken in the 
early years included the Ozburn- 
Hessey terminal in Nashville, the 
Duck River Dam and Power House in 
Shelbyville, and Central Church of 
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Christ, Ward-Belmont College 
cottages and Life & Casualty In- 
surance Company in Nashville. 

The firm designed the W.R. Wills' 
residence in 1930, which is today the 
Tennessee Governor's Mansion. The 
Carroll County Courthouse in Hunt- 
ingdon marked the beginning of a 
series of courthouse projects through- 
out the state. 

The depression left the firm with 
virtually no work. It was said part- 
ners did sketches just to stay in prac- 
tice! In 1938, Elbridge B. White joined 
the firm and soon began work on 
Third National Bank in Nashville, 
now the J.C. Bradford Building. 

Design of the Howard School in 
Nashville led city officials to appoint 
Hart-Freeland-Roberts to oversee all 
other architectural design of schools 
in Nashville. Thus began a long- 
standing reputation of specialization 


in school design and construction. The 
firm has since had more than 70 
major school projects since 1972 alone. 

After the war, the first major project 
was a commission from the Baptist 
Sunday School Board to add the 
Sullivan Tower to its complex. This 
was followed by numerous repeat 
projects for that client including the 
Southern Baptist Convention Head- 
quarters and the Baptist Hospital 
Central Building, both in Nashville. 

Stockard, a Vanderbilt graduate 
who joined the firm in 1957, became 
president five years ago. He predicts a 
sound future, “We have a good work 
load lined un The climate looks as 
good as ever for architectural-engineer- 
ing firms,” Stockard commented. 

The trend toward computerization is 
part of the firm’s commitment to 
state-of-the-art design. The mainframe 
computer runs most programs, and 


the company is studying the best 
graphics software programs to pur- 
chase in the future. 

All bookkeeping, cost accounting, 
engineering calculations, specifica- 
tions, and word processing are on com- 
puter, Stockard explained. 

“I was amused recently at a meeting 
with computer representatives. They 
said people still prefer free-hand draw- 
ings,” he said. “The new graphics 
machines that present working draw- 
ing look like the old drawings, but 
very few people are into conceptual 
design on machines. It’s just simpler to 
draw than use a keyboard. The repre- 
sentatives had to admit that!” O 
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MEME 


Edited by Connie C. Wallace, CAE 


EDITORS NOTE: The following 
article is excerpted from a new AIA 
publication, Selecting Architects and 
Engineers for Public Building 
Projects; An Analysis and Comparison 
of the Maryland and Florida Systems. 
We welcome your comments on your 
bidding experiences, if any 


Design professionals play a critical 
role in the public building process. 
The quality of the design services pro- 
vided by the architect or engineer is 
the single most important factor in 
determining the overall construction 
and life-cycle costs of a building. Since 
design services represent only a small 
percentage of the initial construction 
budget, it is in the best interest of the 
taxpayer to insure that the most 
qualified firms are selected for public 
projects. 

The study of the Maryland and 
Florida A/E selection systems was 
initiated in response to Maryland's 
advocacy of its design procurement 
process. Maryland, as the only state 
with a law requiring the use of price 
as a factor in initial A/E selection, 
conducts an active campaign publiciz- 
ing its system and the cost of the 
services it procures. No data besides 
that issued by Maryland has been 
available on the process. AIA's study 
attempts to assess the Maryland 
system in the context of its capital 
construction process and to determine 
the total costs of the A/E selection 
process in comparison with a qualifi- 
cations-based selection process. 

Both the Maryland and Florida 
systems were intended to provide 
open, fair competition among A/Es for 
state projects and to insure cost- 
effective selection of highly qualified 
design professionals. In enacting their 
procedures, both states sought to 
establish systems that would not be 
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A Comparison 
of the Maryland 
and Florida Systems 


IS BIDDING WORKING? 


subject to abuse or open to charges of 
favoritism and corruption in the 
award of contracts. 

Florida follows the traditional ap- 
proach to selecting A/Es for public 
work: a system based on the merits 
and qualifications of the competing 
firms. Initial selection is made on the 
basis of demonstrated qualifications; 
price becomes a factor during the 
negotiation after firms have been 
ranked in order of their qualifications 
and suitability for a particular 
project. During negotiations, the A/E 
and the state together fully define the 
project and the scope of design ser- 
vices; and a fair and reasonable fee is 
determined. If agreement on a fee 
cannot be reached, the state will 
begin negotiations with the second- 
ranked firm. 

The Maryland system, while it con- 
tains elements of the traditional selec- 
tion system, requires all short-listed 
A/Es to submit their specific price 
and technical proposals. The use of 
price in the selection process results 
in several additional steps: 1) state 
preparation of detailed programs that 
can be used to solicit price proposals; 
2) submission of specific price and 
technical proposals by A/Es; and 
3) evaluation and ranking of pro- 
posals. Because of the necessity of pre- 
paring the detailed programs. A/E 
selection in Maryland cannot be com- 
pleted until 11 months after funds 
become available. A/E selection in 
Florida, by comparison, is usually 
completed within five months after 
funds are approved. 

The Maryland process, in addition 
to costly time delays, also requires a 
much larger administrative staff and 
budget. As a result, although A/E fees 
in Maryland are lower than in 
Florida, the total cost of the A/E 
portion of the capital construction 


process averages 13 percent of 
estimated construction costs. The total 
costs in Florida, in contrast, average 
only 6.8 percent of estimated con- 
struction costs. 


Cost to Unsuccessful Competitors 


An additional cost of the Maryland 
system is the expense to unsuccessful 
competitors. The cost to firms of 
preparing and submitting SF 254 and 
SF 255 forms is minimal. In the 
Maryland process, however, short- 
listed firms must submit price and 
technical proposals. The extraordinary 
cost to the firms of developing those 
proposals is unique to the Maryland 
system. This expense to the un- 
successful competitors is estimated at 
$2,000 per submission. In the 1975-83 
period, 696 firms submitted 
unsuccessful proposals, bringing the 
total cost to unsuccessful competitors 
to $1,392,000. Although these costs 
are borne by the firms, they may be 
considered indirect costs to the state 
since, as operating expenses of the 
firm, they are eventually passed on to 
all consumers of A/E services. O 
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Constructíon bottlenecks are now 
history with MicroAge! If you're tied 
up estimating jobs, figuring costs- 
to-date or struggling with cost over- 
runs, MicroAge has straight answers 
about computers. 


MicroAge is “The Solution Store!” 
We provide the training, installation 


and after-sale support programs 
that take computerization worries 
off your back. 


Visit MicroAge soon! We have hard 
working computer solutions for your 
construction business. 
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“T, he Soton Store 
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1939 Popular Avenue, Memphis 
722-8280 
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SWENSSON 
AWARDED 
FELLOWSHIP 


Earl S. Swensson, Chairman of the 
Board of Earl Swensson Associates, 
Nashville, has been named a 1985 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects. The investiture will take 
place at 6:00 p.m., June 10, in the 
Garden Court arena of the Sheraton 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco, during 
the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
Newly advanced Fellows will be 
presented their medals during the 
ceremony. 

Swensson, whose firm is noted for 
innovative design techniques, was 
honored for his outstanding contribu- 
tions in fields of research, design and 
public service to the community. He 
has received numerous awards in- 
cluding the prestigious Jefferson 
Award for Public Service (March 
1985), and Earl Swensson Associates 
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has received 15 design awards for 
diverse projects. Research in the fields 
of housing, elderly and medical care 
facilities of the future as well as for 
the “Guild Concept" for correctional 
facilities are noteworthy. 

Swensson pioneered downtown 
master planning concepts for 
Nashville while serving as President 
of the Middle Tennessee Chapter/AIA. 
He has served on numerous civic and 
cultural policy planning committees 
and organizations and is 1985 Chair- 
man, Cultural Affairs Committee, 
Nashville Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was honored by the TSA for 
Service to the Young Professional 
during the 1984 convention in Knox- 
ville. His sponsor for the prestigious 
Fellowship Award was Michael A. 
Fitts, AIA, State Architect. 
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OUT OF PLUMB 


By Robert D. Holsaple, AIA 


Back in the Golden Days of archi- 
tectural practice (“Golden Days" is a 
term used by folks over fifty-five to de- 
scribe any period of time prior to their 
fortieth birthday), there was a myth 
that architects did not engage in 
messy everyday things. Among those 
messy everyday things was marketing. 

The origin of the architect's attitude 
toward business matters, such as mar- 
keting, is difficult to trace. I have 
several theories. First, the velvet 
trousers theory. At one point in time, 
Paris was the center of architectural 
education and theory. At about the 
same time, the fashion in men's 
clothing included velvet trousers in 
rich colors. In order to protect these 
trousers, the architect of that day 
wore a long white smock while work- 
ing. As a result, the activities of the 
architect were limited to those things 
which he could do while wearing 
either velvet trousers or a white 
smock (or nothing at all). With regard 
to marketing his services, it was most 
difficult to ride horseback, or in the 
dusty coaches of that day, carrying his 
slide projector, without thoroughly 
dirtying the velvet. Wearing the 
smock while calling on prospective 
clients was just not done. As a result, 
the architect made his contacts under 
conditions suitable to velvet trousers. 
This, of course, led to the practice of 
making most contacts at cocktail 
parties—a practice which continues 
today. 

Then there is the Thomas Jefferson 
theory. Jefferson, one of the early 
saints of American architecture, prac- 
ticed primarily as a sideline. He de- 
signed buildings either for himself, 
for close friends, or as a public service. 
Many architects, ignoring the fact 
that Jefferson was close to bankruptcy 
for most of his later life, have taken 
him as a model for their practice. 

The Mental Gap theory postulates 
that architects have a flaw in their 
mental apparatus which makes them 
unable to recognize certain words per- 
taining to, or condition associated 
with, economics. À study, conducted 
by a leading research organization 
many years ago, found that a signifi- 
cant number of architects did not 
recognize terms such as budget, 
"cash flow," "accounting" schedule“ 
and “profit.” A later study indicates 
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that education may be a factor in this 
problem. Changes in architectural 
curricula, resulting in added courses 
in business and economics, have taken 
place in the last several decades. As 
an example of the possible influence 
of these changes, a more recent study 
shows that the number of architects 
unable to differentiate between the 
words “budget” and “bidet” has 
declined from one in fifty to one in 
one hundred. 

It is also difficult to identify the 
point at which architects began to 
actively market their services. 
Without a doubt, there had been some 
misguided souls who actively solicited 
clients and took a chance on staining 
their velvet trousers. The acceptance 
of this behavior in leading archi- 
tectural circles is a fairly recent 
development, however. In the Golden 
Days, the prescribed method of 
marketing was to bribe a client to let 
you do your first building and then 
whisper about the opinion that an 
architectural gem had been created. 
Once this happened, the clients 
materialized out of thin air. You had 
your designs built and with each new 
project received more word of mouth 
and more commissions. This method 
of practice is documented in more 
detail in “Tom Swift and the Electric 
Architect." 

One of the changes in our society 
which greatly affected the conduct of 
business in the architectural profes- 
sion was the attack on professional 
ethical standards by the Federal 
Government. The end of the prohibi- 
tion on advertising, which was part of 
this, added impetus to marketing ac- 
tivities. It also ended an excellent ex- 
cuse for not contributing to printed 
programs for civic activities. 

Many of us have been bewildered by 
this need to market. We have 
suspected that this activity must be 
similar to the marketing of wash 
powders, since one of our West Coast 
colleagues left the presidency of a 
large soap company to return to ar- 
chitectural practice. As usually 
happens, those who market education 
came forth with seminars to educate 
those who would market architects. 
Having been educated at several of 
these affairs, I feel qualified to com- 
ment on marketing terminology. De- 


scriptions of some common terms are: 


Assistant Marketing Manager: a 
person who checks the Commerce 
Business Daily and the classified 
ads in the newspaper for possible 
jobs. 


Marketing Manager: a person who 
asks the Assistant Marketing 
Manager what was in the Com- 
merce Business Daily and the news- 
paper. This person also attends mar- 
keting seminars to learn about 
presentation techniques presently in 


vogue. 


Presentation Techniques: what was 
formerly called “old renderings from 
the file" and then “dog and pony 
show.” These techniques change as 
the Japanese introduce new audio 
and visual equipment. Equipment 
presently recommended for a thirty 
minute presentation consists of a 
forty-eight inch color TV monitor, 
two video tape machines, a high 
fidelity sound system and a com- 
puter preprogrammed to answer 
selected questions. No firm prin- 
cipals attend since they tend to get 
the equipment out of adjustment. 


Cold Call: what you do when you 
are certain that a prospect will 
make an excuse for not seeing you if 
you telephone before going to his 
office. They key to the Cold Call is 
Secretary Cultivation. 


Secretary Cultivation: building a 
relationship with the prospect's 
secretary which will result in 
preferential treatment when you at- 
tempt to see the employer that she 
is protecting. There are potential 
dangers from her, her husband, her 
boss and your wife if she misunder- 
stands the type of relationship that 
you are attempting to build. 


Follow-up: a courtesy call on an 
existing client to attempt to per- 
suade him that he likes the building 
which you designed for him. Follow- 
ups should never be attempted dur- 
ing or shortly after a rainy spell 
since roof leaks often leave negative 
impressions on clients. Follow-ups 
should always be a contact with the 


(continued on page 35) 
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BLUEPRINT & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


* REPRODUCTION SERVICES * SURVEY EQUIPMENT 
e DRAFTING SUPPLIES & MEDIA REPAIRS & RENTALS 
DRAFTING ROOM FURN. & EQUIP. * QUALITY WORK 
SURVEY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CALL 


683-8292 


773 Brookhaven Circle East · Memphis, TN 


MICROCOMPUTER SOLUTIONS 


CONCEPT GROUP, INC. offers a variety of software packages 
designed to provide Architects, Engineers and related design professionals 
Microcomputer solutions including Computer-aided Design and Drafting, 
Accounting and Financial Management, Wordprocessing and Automated 
Specifications. Among the software packages we offer are the following 


o MASTERSPEC DISKETTE LIBRARY - automated version of the popular AIA/SC 
Masterspec - the master specification system thal saves you up to 5058 in technical labor. Now 
available for all Apples,  Macintoshs, North Stars,  Osbornes, Compags, IBM PCs and 
compatibles. 


0 ARCHITECTS BUSINESS MANAGER - a series of economically priced programs that 
provide a complete Job Cost and General Accounting System. Now available for IBM PCs, 
Compags and Apple I and //e. 


0 CADPLAN - a complete user-friendly package for IBM-PC’s and compatibles for creating, 
editing and plotting two-dimensional designs. Produced by Personal CAD Systems and available 
for IBM PCs and compatibles. This package was the winner of the recent AIA sponsored 
“shootout” 


0 DESIGN BOARD 3D - a powerful, sophisticated three-dimensional modeling tool for 
front-end conceptual design. Design your project on the screen with a mouse in interactive 3-D 
and then transfer it to Cadplan to complete the design and working drawings. Produced by 
Mega-CADD and available for IBM PCs and compatibles. This is really exciting! 


o TURNKEY HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE - Concept Group can also furnish you 
complete turnkey hardware and software packages. Nationwide service available from Xerox and 
Control Data. Please call or write for info. 


CONCEPT GROUP, IDC. 


Computer Concepts for Architects and Engineers 
4849 North Mesa—Suite 04 EI Paso, Texas 79912 
1-800-448-4414 
(In Texas call 915-544-4444) 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Baron Mitchell 


HUITT ACHIEVES 
PARTNERSHIP 


Rand McFarlin, AIA, President of 
Rand McFarlin Architects, has an- 
nounced that R. Daniel Huitt, Jr., 
AIA, formerly Director of Production, 
has been made a partner in the firm 
and will function as Vice President. 


SWENSSON ATTENDS MAJOR 
POLICY WORKSHOP 


Earl S. Swensson, FAIA, Nashville, 
Chairman of the Board of Earl 
Swensson Associates, was one of 35 in- 
vited participants who attended a na- 
tional health care policy workshop for 
the future, sponsored by the Center 
for Health Facilities Research. 

The Center, funded in part by the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 
spearheaded the intensive working 
workshop in order to help formulate 
major decisions and policy deter- 
mining future health care facility 
planning and design. Plight of the 
elderly, minority groups and the en- 
tire spectrum of a changing health 
care delivery system were explored 
and analyzed. 

Projections of the Princeton work- 
shop are expected to impact signifi- 
cantly on public policy decisions for 
health care in the coming decades. 

Swensson, holder of two patents for 
a unique SystaModule concept of 
modular, self contained hospital phar- 
macy unit, has seen these units in- 
stalled in more than 1,000 hospitals 
nationwide. 
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Miller Knestrick 


Molasy 


Y + J APPOINTMENTS 


In a recent reorganization of ex- 
ecutive management, Ed Johnson, 
AIA, President, Yearwood + Johnson, 
Architects, has announced the promo- 
tions of Richard J. Conklin, AIA, to 
Vice President of Project Administra- 
tion and Robert L. Paul to Vice Presi- 
dent of Project Delivery. 

In addition, G. Ronald Hunt has 
joined the firm as Vice President of 
Corporate Marketing; and collectively 
the three join Theodore L. Stanton, 
III, AIA, Vice President of Computer 
Services and Frank N. Livesay, Vice 
President of Finance, to head the 
major operating divisions. 

At the same time, Board Chairman 
Randall N. Yearwood, AIA, announced 
the appointment of Conklin, Paul and 
Livesay to the Board of Directors. 


THOMPSON NAMED VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Elizabeth A. Thompson, AIA, has 
been named Vice President and 
member of the Board of Directors at 
Gobbell Hays Pickering, Inc., Nash- 
ville. On staff since 1979, Thompson 
has served as Project Architect, Direc- 
tor of Production and Project 
Manager. As Vice President she will 
join Ronald V. Gobbell, AIA, and 
Steve M. Hays, PE, as directors for 
the firm. 


MILLER ADDRESSES INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Richard L. Miller, AIA, President of 
Earl Swensson Associates, made a 
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Performance Insulating Glass. 
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from. Call us today. 


612 10th Ave No. èe P.O. Box 23082 e Nashville, TN 37203 
Division Of Franklin Industries Inc. 
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Querbes & Nelson 


214 Milam Street 


Shreveport, La. 71101 
318/221-5241 


Specialists in Architects and Engineers 
Professional Liability Insurance 908 DIVISION STREET 
Contact Bob Parker or Mary Riechman 259-2230 


CERAMIC TILE and NATURAL STONE FACADES 
25 YEARS OF PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


with MEM THE LATICRETE® SYSTEM 


For over 25 years, LATICRETE® materials 
have been used to install ceramic tie and 
stone veneers on buildings around the 
wort, n every cate Wom the Arctic to 
The LATICRETE System provides proven 
methods and materials for every type of 
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major presentation, "Hospital Ar- 
chitecture, Its Heritage and Future,’ 
in Budapest, Hungary last October. 
140 participants from 48 countries at- 
tended the meeting sponsored by the 
International Union of Architects, the 
International Hospital Federation of 
London and the World Health 
Organization of Geneva. 

Miller, a nationally recognized ex- 
pert in hospital and health care fa- 
cility design, was one of five partic- 
ipants from the United States invited 
to attend the conference. He outlined 
dramatic changes in store for health 
care delivery of the 21st century, find- 
ings which resulted from an innova- 
tive three-year research and develop- 
ment study undertaken by ESa who 
retained a research team from 
Auburn University (recognized experts 
in research methodology) to coordi- 
nate program results. 

Innovative concepts explored by 
Miller are featured in another section 
of this issue. 


KNESTRICK PROMOTIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


Walter Knestrick has completed the 
following executive changes. He has 
assumed the newly created position as 
Chairman of the Board; Michael D. 
Baron has been promoted to President 
and Chief Executive Officer, while 
Hubert Mitchell, Jr. assumes the post 
of Administrative Vice President. 
Jean M. Molasy has been promoted to 
Treasurer. 

Knestrick said that the newly estab- 
lished executive team will provide the 
leadership and managerial skills 
necessary to meet the challenges that 
lie ahead in the construction industry. 
He is particularly gratified to fill 
these key executive positions with 
personnel from within the company. 


GRESHAM, SMITH 
PROMOTES NINE 


Founding partner Flem Smith, AIA, 
Gresham, Smith and Partners announced 
the appointment of the firm’s new 
Associate Partners and Associates in an 
office-wide meeting, February 8. Smith 
said the partnership is very pleased 
that the success the firm experienced 
in 1984 has allowed the recognition of 
those individuals who have taken an 
active role in that success. 


Appointed to Associate Partner are 
George C. Grigg, AIA; and Paul J. 


Flynn Gant 


Plummer, AIA. New Associates in- 
clude Jack Ansley; Charles R. Alex- 
ander, AIA; Michael P Flynn, PE; G. 
Terry Gant, AIA; William L. Jordan, 
AIA; Brackney J. Reed, CPA; William 
J. Whitson, PE. 


Jordan 


Whitson 


Structural Stone Sales 


Technical Information * Specification 
Budget Prices · Samples 


Limestone * Slate 
Foreign or Domestic Marble * Granite 
* Anchors 


901-683-8264 


STONE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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THE WORLD 
IS DEMANDING 
BETTER HEALTH CARE. 


CASTLE IS HELPING 
TO MEET THAT DEMAND. 


Castle* 


"Where Quality Reigns” 
1883-1985 


e Steam and EO Gas Sterilizers with 
Microcomputer Controls 

e Surgical Lights incorporating high 
technology materials to provide 
superior illumination 

e Washing equipment for Hospital and 
Laboratory items 

® Aerators to Handle output of any EO sterilizer 

e Convection warmers for Blankets 

and Solutions 


* Sonic cleaning systems to process surgical 
instruments 


Castle? brand equipment as well as 
Bovie® electrosurgical equipment and 
Liebel-Flarsheim® UroGen Urological 
General Surgical Tables are available 
through the Castle National Accounts 


Program. 
Castle SYBRON 


A Division of Sybron Corporation 


1777 East Henrietta Road — P.O. Box 23077 
Rochester, New York 14692 
Phone: (716) 475-1400 


“Castle, Bovie, & Liebel-Flarsheim are registered 
trademarks of Sybron Corporation. 
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The Southern Baptist Convention Building 


Nashville, TN 
Earl Swensson Associates 


Currently under construction is a 
new headquarters building for seven 
separate agencies of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. This con- 
temporary, community- oriented design 
is approached via a recessed 
pedestrian plaza and features a three 
story glazed atrium in a triangular 
pattern set at a diagonal to the corner 
site. The building includes 114,000 sf 
of office and meeting facilities and a 
55,000 sf parking garage. 


From the main reception lobby the 
monumental curving staircase leads 
to an upper level auditorium facility 
for 500. Cantilevered corners provide 
maximum number of executive offices 
with corner views. Also housed in the 
structure is the extensive SBC library 
and archives with individual work- 
study-reading centers and desks as 
well as unique single-aisle track 
shelving. 


. ͤôd ä p ̃ 
Belle Meade Apartments Carriage House Renovation 


Nashville, TN 
Bryant Glasgow Architect 


What was once an outbuilding 
housing cars and servants for 
residents of the Belle Meade Apart- 
ments is being renovated as a custom- 
designed 4,400 sf private residence. 
Originally constructed in 1917, the 
Carriage House is listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

The rigid ten foot garage grid is 
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being transformed into a spacious, 
interconnecting series of entertain- 
ment levels on the main level. Also 
included in the design are a fully 
equipped exercise room and a full 
floor master suite. Landscape design 
is by Tara Armistead of Sartor Land- 
scape Associates. 


State Technical Institute at Knoxville/ 
Roane State Community College Branch 


Knoxville, TN 


Barber & McMurry Inc. and Kaatz & Binkley Inc. 


Scheduled for completion in the fall 
of 1986, this new branch will be 
located on the Pellissippi Parkway 
and will serve approximately 5,000 
students. Components of the new 
220,000 sf campus include the Roane 
State facilities (upper left), STIK 
facilities (upper right), and the 
student services facilities to be used 


by both institutions (center foreground). 


The institute will offer technical 
training programs in engineering and 
business technologies, allied health, 
liberal arts, and fire and police 
science. Planning and design for this 
post-secondary institution is by the 
joint-venture team. 


Continental Life Center 
Brentwood, Tennessee 
Earl Swensson Associates 


This new 38,600 sq. ft. corporate 
headquarters building is composed of 
a juxta-position of geometric forms 
that are highlighted by a curved three 
story entry bay of tinted glass. Green- 
tinted solar treated glass will contrast 
with horizontal bands of patterned 
brick, cantilevered at graduated 
stages in front of the curving entry 
bay. À triangular penthouse executive 
level positioned over the rectangular 
base of the building will provide 
unusual corner offices for senior man- 
agement and will also provide rooftop 
levels for multiple meeting purposes 
in warm months. 

Interior details feature a green- 
marbled floor accented by bands of 
wood veneer in a diagonal grid, which 
extends to all three floors. Walls will 
be furniture finished in mahogany 
shades with brass trim in elevator 
ceilings, cylinder hand rails, and hard- 
ware. Completion is scheduled for the 
Fall of 1985. 
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Re: Articles by W.F. Lampe and Leonard Folgarait 


By Stanley D. Overton, Jr. 
(EDITORS NOTE: Speakeasy...not 


this time. You can't imagine how 
delighted we are to receive this manu- 
script, or how scary it is to publish it. 
Tennessee needs architectural criticism, 
and to have three individuals step 
forward in quick succession is very re- 
warding. Post-Modernism tends to deal 
with architecture as language We del 
that it is high time and healthy for the 
profession to use language—to talk 
publicly about design generally, and 
about Post-Modernism in particular 
We hope the referenced authors and ar- 
chitects will accept this Speakeasy in 
the spirit it was intended: an ar- 
ticulate, if acerbic exposition on the 
noted articles, published in the Winter 
Issue TENNESSEE ARCHITECT.) 


I read with amusement and 
astonishment the articles by Messrs. 
Lampe and Folgarait in the Winter 
issue of Tennessee Architect in which 
each professed to offer a representa- 
tive alternative to the contemporary 
dilemmas of the profession through 
the exegesis of a recent local building. 
Mr. Lampe’s article is most notable by 
its wanton misapplication of the term 
Post-Modern; so much so that the 
malapropism is evidence of a funda- 
mental misconception of the term, the 
collective body of ideas it represents 
and the issues to which it reacts. As 
such it can be summarily dismissed 
from further discussion. 

Professor Folgarait's fabrication is 
far more insidious. He takes a typical 
indisputable proposition (i.e.: environ- 
mental influences may subconsciously 
impact the artistic Psyche), marries it 
to a particular building (Polk/TPAC-a 
building conceived within the most 
trying of political contexts), conjures 
up a pedigree of the highest civic 
stature (the Acropolis and in par- 
ticular the Parthenon) and then at- 
tempts the elevation (levitation?) of 
the former to the impeccable stand- 
ards of the latter. And in conclusion 
we are told that “the Polk strikes a 
highly successful solution to the 
modernist dilemma, one that any pro- 
gressive Post-Modernist theorist or 
practitioner would be glad to claim." 
Such chimerical conceits must 
systematically be unveiled. 
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Professor Folgarait initiates his dis- 
cussion by addressing the modernist 
lineage of the Polk Office Building 
which sits atop TPAC. The Polk's 
upper exposed steel frame, from which 
the iconic curtain wall hangs, is sup- 
ported by the exposed concrete core 
creating a "perfectly unordinary glass 
block" and thus “becomes an answer 
to the inexpressive glass box, using the 
means of modernism and turning the 
tables on its premises" And further, 
"arch-modernism would claim that the 
form of a building should express one 
thing, its function, the job it per- 
forms... Rather than referring to its 
function (an office building for the 
state government), it refers instead, to 
its form alone. This is certainly 
mere jibberish. This building is no 
more and no less a typical example of 
technical and structural expres- 
sionism, one in which the expression 
of process predominates that of form. 
And rather than “turning the tables" 
on modern architecture, this “idea of 
process" which “becomes one of per- 
manence" is fundamental to modern- 
ist dogma, one which Kenneth Frampton 
dates back to Galileo and the shift 
from a geocentric to a heliocentric 
model of the universe in which man 
“was no longer valued solely for his 
product as an end result, but for his 
process as a means to an end." (1) With 
the foundation of the Ecole des Ponts 
et Chausees in 1747, which created 
the first professional schism between 
architecture and engineering and 
which formalized “this implicit 
distinction between stasis and process, 
engineering became liberated from the 
socio-cultural imperatives of symbolic 
built form. From now on it could 
develop its full utilitarian potential, 
untrammeled by symbolization.” 
Frampton continues, “since form now 
belied truth, it became necessary to 
treat form as independent from con- 
tent." (2) And of the so-called arch- 
modernist position, perhaps best ex- 
emplified by Hannes Meyes (who 
wrote, all things in this world are a 
product of the formula: function times 
economics"), Frampton states, “All 
unity is now seen to reside not in some 
preordained static ideal, as in an- 
tiquity, but in process itself, as made 


manifest through the proliferation of 
rationalized technique in response to 
changing need. (3) Thus Polk TPAC 
hardly “proposes entirely new 
possibilities for old principles" 

As for the claims of arch-modernism, 
the disparity between dogma and 
actual practice as most notably ex- 
hibited in the work of Le Corbusier 
has long been acknowledged. As Colin 
Rowe and a host of others have shown, 
the best architecture, be it ancient or 
modern, operates at many levels and 
has many sources. 

Professor Folgarait continues his 
argument by stressing the Polk-TPAC 
connection to the War Memorial 
Building, which establishes a “mean- 
ingful dialogue" and becomes the 
"cultural/political interface of the city" 
He envisions the visually squat core 
as a metaphor for a column whose 
geneological parentage harks back to 
the Parthenon. But the metaphor does 
not "assume more flesh" as desired by 
the author; instead, it becomes more 
dessicated, evaporating into a paled 
vacuous illusion. It is indicative of a 
superficial analysis which divorces 
image from context. For indeed TPAC 
is an "artificial blocky hill which 
presents inaccessible cliff faces with 
but a few points of access" Indeed 
“from almost every approach, the ap- 
pearance of the complex communicates 
that the bottom part is an im- 
penetrable block, and that the top, the 
block tower, rests definitively on the 
lower part." Indeed “the PAC in its 
windowless demeanor reads in form 
more as support...than as a a building 
with a function in its own right.” But 
surely these statements serve to ex- 
pose the chicanery of such levitation 
and reveal the absurdity of this incor- 
rect analogy. For are we to assume 
that the subjugation of THE place for 
performing arts in the State of Ten- 
nessee within an impenetrable block 
is appropriate? That an office tower is 
to the Parthenon as the State’s major 
cultural facility is to “the blocky func- 
tionalist mound” of the Acropolis? 
That an abstract autonomous office 
tower evoking an homogenous beaurea- 
cratic State tyrannically dominating 
the isolated uninviting, and hermetic 
form of what should be the celebra- 
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tion and culmination the public realm 
is the proper symbolic representation 
for civic design? That merely because 
there are two frail foot bridges, “the 
only real gesture of belonging to the 
city” and aptly termed “umbilical 
cord,” both of which lead to an en- 
semble of six standard size doors lack- 
ing the necessary scale for a strong 
civic presence, a cultural/political 
interface analogous to that of ancient 
Greece has been created? It is 
positively ludicrous to state that these 
represent values and solutions that 
“any progressive Post-Modernist 
theorist or practitioner would be glad 
to claim.” 

Homologous in only the most super- 
ficial reading of abstract form, such a 
loose improper analogy must always 
be castigated, especially when it 
aspires to attain greater significance 
by claiming to be a paradigm for the 
profession. If the fundamentals are in- 
correctly conceived, the analogies 
become immaterial. O 


1. Kenneth Frampton, “Industrializa- 
tion and the Crises in Architecture" 
in Oppositions 1, p 58. 


2. Frampton, p. 61. 
3. Frampton, p. 65. 


(Overton is a project architect with 
Tuck Hinton Everton. He has a 
Masters of Architecture from Harvard 
University, was Assistant Professor at 
Miami University and received a Pro- 
gressive Architecture Design Award, 
January 1982, with architect Robert 
W. Dorn.) 


*Speakeasy presents the views of guest 
authors on relevant issues. Send your 
response or point of view to the TEN- 
NESSEE ARCHITECT, 223% 6th 
Avenue North, Nashville 37219. 


SHOW ROOMS & WAREHOUSES 
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For your personal copy of Nationals detail file write to 
National Woodworks, Inc. PO. Box 5365 Birmingham, Alabama 35207 
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cse 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


(continued from page 35) 


A careful review of your prospective 
clients can also help. In the past, it 
was common to accept all jobs on an 
equal basis. Now, it may be advan- 
tageous for you to screen your clients 
as thoroughly as they screen you. To 
evaluate the project owner, try to 
determine the following information: 

Is the project manager financially 

secure? 

] Does the owner have a past 
history of litigation against 
design professionals? 

Does the company build for 

speculative purposes only? 

Also, make sure the project owner 
recognizes that you cannot guarantee 
the performance of a general con- 
tractor or sub-contractor. Carefully 
prepare written reports for clients as 
work progresses, and establish 
realistic performance schedules to 
keep the client informed on all 
aspects of the project. 

In today's litigious environment, 
many architectural and engineering 
firms find it important to follow 
legislative developments carefully and 
to encourage the adoption of desirable 
legislation. For example, a bill now 
under consideration in North Carolina 
requires the plaintiff to pay legal 
expenditures if the case is dismissed. 
Should this bill pass, it would avoid 
many groundless, time-consuming 
suits and help eliminate fees that in- 
surance companies and architectural 
and engineering firms—through policy 
deductibles—now pay for defense costs. 

Architects and engineers ignore the 
professional liability market at their 
own peril. Whether its effects are 
evidenced by increased premium or 
reduced coverage, the impact of that 
market on your organization can be 
extremely severe. The pressures 
placed on your firm by today's “hard” 
market are best handled through (1) a 
working relationship with your broker 
to assure the most economical price 
and complete matching of your firm's 
insurance requirements with avail- 
able coverage, and (2) your effective 
pre-screening of projects, contracts, 
and risk exposures. 


Liability Insurance in Turmoil,” 


Engineering News Records, December 6, 
1984. 


?INA Corporation, Professional 
Liability Loss Control, 1980. 


(Nancy D. Luker is Account Executive 
with Johnson and Higgins, an in- 
surance brokerage firm in Nashville 
Previously, she administered the pro- 
fessional liability program for the 


North and South Carolina Chapters of 


the American Institute of Architects.) 


THE 
INS AND OUTS 


OF LEAKS 


Whether it’s water coming in or energy going out, 


roof leaks are costly. 


You can stop leaks in both directions with a Grace 
Roofing System. Our Maximum Performance System 
stops water leaks with GRM Roofing and energy 
leaks with Zonolite Roof Insulation. 


There’s more to it than just putting a roof over your 
head. Find out the ins and outs of roofing that will 
save you money for decades. Call Dave Ruch, 

W. R. Grace & Co., 4061 Powell Ave., Nashville, TN 


37204 (615) 298-3355. 


GRACE ROOFING SYSTEMS. 


Construction Products 


TENNESSEE ARCHITECT/SPRING 1985 


WHAT WOULD THE IDEAL 
BUILDER HEAT PUMP BE LIKE? 


— 
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Carrier 
® 


Carrier presents the remarkable new BREAKTHROUGH through-the- 

wall heat pump system that saves money, cuts costly callbacks! 

e Install the low-cost sleeve when e Heat pump chassis slides right 
you frame. All wiring, drain, and in, automatically completing all 
duct connections are made to connections without callbacks! 
the sleeve. e Super compact, can blend right 

e No need to purchase the heat into living space! 
zt o sad SCT its e Meets or exceeds existing and 
BOS? NESE proposed efficiency standards. 


CALL TODAY! 


FIND OUT HOW MUCH CARRIER'S NEW BREAKTHROUGH 
HEAT PUMP CAN CUT YOUR COSTS! 


DISTRIBUTING CO., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
3074 SIDCO DRIVE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 
Phone: 615/256-1176 


VEH Relax with the right decision. 
- COMMERCIAL INTERIORS ` Office Furnishings, Space Planning and Interior Design Services 
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Nashville 329-4928 also in Knoxville, Tampa & Atlanta 


